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1913, and then went to its expected fate in the House of Lords where
it was rejected on second reading by a majority of 257.
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In the former days this would have been fatal and final and Home
Rule would for another long period have become a lost cause. But
the Parliament Act was now in force, and the Bill would automatically
become law if passed in two successive sessions by the House of
Commons, in spite of its rejection by the House of Lords. To secure
the defeat of the Government, or the withdrawal of the Bill before
this period elapsed, became now the resolute purpose of the Unionist
party. This was a legitimate aim so far as it was pursued by Parlia-
mentary and political methods, but before the year 1912 was over
it became clear that, if these failed, the Unionist leaders were prepared
to transfer the struggle to a physical battle-ground on which not merely
Home Rule but the entire Parliamentary system and civil order would
be at stake. The question now was whether the Government could
or would meet it on the same ground. The answer or failure to
answer this question was to determine the whole future course of the
Irish question for generations to come.
The chief hope of the Opposition and the greatest difficulty of the
Government lay in the attitude of the six Protestant counties of Ulster,
whose objection to Home Rule was a mixture of racial, religious
and historical antipathies beyond reason or argument. In framing
their Bill Ministers had debated anxiously whether the six counties
should be omitted from it, but there were strong arguments against
omission at this stage. First, that the Irish Nationalists, being deeply
.pledged to the principle of an undivided Ireland, would have been
bound to reject any measure introduced in this form; second, that
there was no probability that Unionist opposition to Home Rule for
the other parts of Ireland would be bought off by this concession.
Just as the Nationalists asserted that their cause was one covering north
and south, so the Unionists replied that their resistance extended to
all Ireland and that they would even be guilty of special baseness if
they sold the Unionists of South Ireland for a concession to the North.
Ministers decided that though the concession might have to be made
at a later stage, it could not be made when the Bill was introduced.
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